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SOME PHASES OF IBSEN'S SYMBOLISM 

As a poetic and dramatic device symbolism plays a most important 
part in Henrik Ibsen's dramas. A leaning towards the mystical 
and a predilection for the expression of emotions in poetical figures 
mark the tone of many of even his most realistic dramas. Some- 
thing of the aroma of Romanticism which was so strong in his 
early works always remained even when his efforts became ex- 
clusively devoted to the problems of modern life. In fact, many 
of the conceptions and methods of Romanticism still lingered 
with the realist Ibsen long after he had actually abandoned the 
ideals of the Romantic movement. He seems to have cherished 
many Romantic ideals as too valuable a means of poetic expres- 
sion to dispense entirely with them. With the true spirit of a 
poet he sought to clothe his ideas in the form of suggestive pictures 
which, borrowed from the outward world of form and color, serve 
as counterparts to the inner world of thought and feeling. Just 
as the sculptor or painter fashions the image and the lines which 
represent an inner spiritual conception, so the poet Ibsen molded 
his poetic thought into symbolic images to represent the spirit of 
the inner concept. So much of a Romanticist he always was that 
he never lost sight of the poetic value and theatrical effect which 
symbolism lends to the situation involved. A glamour of poetry is 
thus shed about the figures of the personae dramatis even when 
the author is working out the solution of his play with almost 
mathematical precision. That Ibsen never was an "out and out" 
realist is in no wise better proved than by this tendency to resort 
to symbolism whenever some suggestive thought or incident 
stimulated his imagination. The outward form of this symbolism 
must in some way correspond to the inner or spiritual concept. 
It is, therefore, of great value to know, if possible, where the poet 
found the symbolic form or whether such a form was solely an 
imaginative product on his part. 

Many of Ibsen's symbols can be traced back to Norwegian folk- 
lore which served as the sources of his very early Romantic works. 
Some folk legend or episode, which in his early works was incor- 
porated into the theme of his play, received later an ulterior and 
spiritual significance that served to accentuate some great principle 
or phase of life. Folk-lore was thus often translated into symbols 
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of spiritual import. In his earlier social dramas we find very little 
that can be termed real symbolism, but towards the end of his 
life he seems to resort more and more to this device, rendering the 
interpretation of his works more difficult but at the same time 
lending a charm of mysticism and poetic fancy to his creation. 
Brand (1866) and Peer Gynt (1867) are filled with symbols and 
symbolic pictures. As the poet first turns his attention to the 
social-realistic drama, symbolism disappears temporarily until 
the old charm of mystic devices, so dear to the heart of the Roman- 
ticists, again asserts its sway and we are once more confronted 
with the weird and fantastic pictures of the symbol, especially in 
Fruenfra Havet (1888), in Hedda Gabler (1890), in Bygmester Solness 
(1892), in Lille Eyolf (1894), and most of all in his last work Naar 
Vi Dfide Vaagner (1899), in which the aged poet seems to view 
through the dark mists the forms which he previously set before 
us in the clear light of day. Like the great German poet, Goethe, 1 
so Ibsen in his old age seemed to revert to the charms of Romanti- 
cism, which had formerly held him under their sway, but of which 
he had for a time almost completely divested himself. Visions 
seem to crowd in upon his sight and the great questions of duty, 
responsibility, truth, compromise, etc., begin to take on the indis- 
tinct form of images. The "ghosts" of his own life as a poet and 
reformer walk about with him, as his creative genius begins to 
wane. 

The principal sources of folk-lore from which Ibsen drew many 
of his symbols are found in Andreas Faye's Norske Folkesagn 
(1833, more especially the second edition of 1844), Asbj0rnson and 
Moe's Norske Folkeeventyr (1842, 2nd edition 1852), Asbjo'rnson's 
Norske Huldreeventyr og Folkesagn (1845, 2nd edition 1848) andM. 
B. Landstad's Norske Folkeviser (1853). 2 The particular phases of 
symbolism which are to be treated in this article are I, the human 
sight, its expression and significance as represented by its physical 
organ, the eye; II, the idea of parental responsibility and the 

1 Cf. Faust, zweiter Teil. 

2 Other phases of Ibsen's symbolism have been treated by Professor Dr. Aged 
Raiz (Jahresbericht des Kaiser Franz Josef-Gymnasiums in Pettau, 1902), Uber 
das Symbol und die Symbolik in H. Ibsens Dramen. This treatise is in many re- 
spects unsatisfactory. The author seems to be satisfied with a mere statement 
of the occurrence of symbolic figures without an adequate literary analysis of 
their relation to the poetic concept involved. 
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particular application which Ibsen makes of the eye with reference 
to the child as the offspring of the physical and spiritual relation of 
the parents; and III, the figure of the troll as representative of the 
wild and bestial in human nature. 

I. 

The conception of an inward and an external vision as repre- 
sentative respectively of the spiritual and physical senses, sometimes 
in accord but more often at variance with each other, is a favorite 
theme with Ibsen. Just as the external world can be seen with the 
physical eye, so the inner world of the spirit may be apprehended 
by a moral and spiritual sense which sees just as clearly, though in a 
different way. In his very first work, Kjcempehfijen (1854, Supple- 
mentsbind.) the poet emphasizes this distinction between the inner 
and the outer vision, the spiritual and the physical eye. When 
Roderik describes to Blanka the wild scenery and the valiant viking 
of the North, he pauses for a moment thinking that Blanka, who has 
never seen Norway, can in no wise comprehend or appreciate the 
feeling he has for his native land. Whereupon she replies: "does 
man need to see and hear everything with his outward senses? Has 
not the soul also eyes and ears to hear and to see with just as dis- 
tinctly? With my physical eye I see, to be sure, the rich glow of 
color which the rose possesses; but the eyes of my soul can in the 
chalice see a winsome elf with the wings of a summer bird, who 
roguishly hides back of the red leaves and in sweet melodies whisper 
of a secret power from heaven which gave the flower its glorious 
color and perfume." 

In the Journal of English and Germanic Philology, V. XII. No. 3, 
the author of this article has emphasized the probable influence 
of Henrik Hertz's Kong Rene's Batter (1845) upon the passage 
quoted above. It seems to me clear from the article mentioned that 
Ibsen was not only most probably influenced in Kjcempehfijen by 
Henrik Hertz but that he was in general affected by the grace and 
beauty of Hertz's productions. Yet there are many other in- 
fluences which must be taken into account. Fredrik Paasche 3 
(p. 55) has pointed out the influence of Welhaven, but the concep- 
tion itself is perhaps common Romantic property which served 
Ibsen as well as Hertz, Welhaven and other writers of the Romantic 

3 Smaaskrifter fra del litteraturhistoriske Seminar, 1908. V. Gildet paa Solhaug, 
Ibsen's Nationalromantiske Diglning. 
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School with literary material. But the similarity of Hertz's 
Kong Rene's Datter (which Paasche has omitted) is too striking 
to omit as simply fortuitous. Ebn Jahia, the physician, in order 
to perform the cure upon the blind Iolanthe insists that she first 
be told the truth about her blindness; "we must first open her 
inner eye, ere the outer can be opened to the light." 

Act I, 1. 
Fjzirst maae vi aabne hendes indre 0ie, 
Fprend det ydre kan for Lyset aabnes. 

Iolanthe herself has long sensed the different objects of the physical 
world in terms of inner consciousness which for her is the real 
sight. This sight is the counterpart of the physical vision which 
she hopes soon to enjoy. 

1,5. 
Med 0iet er det sikkert ei, man seer. 
Herinde, naer ved Hjertet, ligger Synet. 
Herinde, hviler, som i glad Erindring, 
En Efterklang af dette Lys, der traf mig, 
Det Lys, jeg haaber nu at gaae im^de. 

This same conception appears in Ibsen's next work, Sankt Hans 
Natten (1852. Efterladte Skrifler). Here the goblin (Nissen) 
mixes the sap of a magic herb into the punch bowl of the merry 
makers on St. John's Eve. This herb has the power of enabling 
him who partakes of it to see the real essence of things with his 
inner vision. It is the poet's inspiration, for it was brewed from 
the famous Suttung's mead and was spilled at the portals of Val- 
halla. He who tastes it sees with poet's vision into the hidden 
chambers of the soul. 

Sankt Hans Natten. 
I, 10. 
Og hvo, som smager dens Saft saa s0d, 
Hans Blik for det ydre Skin er borte; 

(Presses the sap of the plant into the bowl) 
De Taager, der har sig for Synet lagt, 
Vil klare i Dr^mmenes spillende Flammer; 
Han skuer med Sandhed den indre Magt, 
Der raader i Sjaelens forborgne Kammer. 
Men den, som har intet at grunde over, 
Han vandrer i Blinde som ellers og — sover. 

But the most significant of all in this respect is Margit's song about 
the child that was born blind, in Gildet paa Solhaug (1856). In 
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Act III, Sc. 1, Margit, just before giving the poisoned cup to her 
husband, sings this song about the child born blind, how the mother 
cast a magic charm over the child 's eyes so that it was able to see 
the mountain and dale, the sea and the coast but finally the charm 
failed and the child sank back into darkness again, shut out forever 
from the light of day and the life of summer. To this child she 
compares herself whose eyes have once been opened to the magic 
charm of love but who now must sink back again into the darkness 
of despair, for the light of love has been extinguished. 

GlLDET PAA SOLHAUG. 

Ill, 1. 

Jeg harte en gang om et blindffidt barn; 

Som voksede op i leg og i glaede; 

moderen spandt et troldomsgarn, 

som maegtede lys over ©let at sprede. 

Og barnet skued med undrende lyst 

over berg og se", over dal og kyst. 

Da svigted de koglende kunster brat, 

og barnet gik atter i mulm og nat, 

det var forbi med gammen og lege, 

af savn og kengsel blev kinderne blege; 

Det sygnede hen og leved alle dage 

i en evig, en unasvnelig klage. 

Ak, ogsaa mine <j>ine var blinde 

for sommerens liv og for lysets skaer — 

Men nu — ! Og saa staenges i buret inde. 

Fredrik Paasche (p. 47 f.) points out the probable origin of this 
conception in Faye's Norske Folkesagn (1844), which I believe 
probably also served as the basis for Ibsen 's varied use of the theme 
in Kjampehtfjen and Sankt Hans Nalten. In Faye 's Norske Folkesagn 
(1844) there is a story called Gjordemoderen. This story tells about 
a woman who learned from the spirit of the underworld the use of 
a salve which had the property of making things invisible. Faye 
then relates a similar story which he took from Grimm's treatise, 
tjber das wesen der Elf en in irischen Elfenmarchen. "In Scotland 
the elves once brought a new-born child into their home and after- 
wards fetched the mother to nurse the babe. One day when she 
was left alone she was led by curiosity to smear her eyes with a 
salve, which she had seen the elves apply to her child, but she 
succeeded in smearing only one eye when the elves returned. With 
this one eye, however, she was enabled to see things in their true form, 
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a gift which she retained even after she had returned home. One 
day in a crowd of people, she caught sight of the elf who had 
stolen her child, although the elf was invisible to others. Straight- 
way she asked him how the child was faring, whereupon in great 
astonishment he asked her if she could see him. Frightened by 
the elf 's hideous appearance she confessed the truth, whereupon he 
spat in her eye. From that time on she never could see with that 
eye again. " 

It is clear that Ibsen's conception in Gildet paa Solhaug most 
probably goes back to Faye. Paasche points out a similar motif 
in other Romantic writings, showing the theme to be a favorite 
conception with the Romanticists. The inner vision is given to 
the child, who is granted a sight into the mysteries of heaven, in 
Grimm's Das Marienkind. In Shakespeare 's Midsummer Night's 
Dream Puck smears a magic salve over the eyes of the sleepers 
so that they must love the person who first meets their gaze when 
they awake; a theme which Ibsen used in Sankt Hans Natten 
where the goblin mixes the sap of the magic herb into the punch 
bowl, causing Johannes and Anna, Julian, and Juliane to fall 
violently in love with each other. 4 The same theme appears in 
different forms in Heiberg's Alferne which is based upon Tieck's 
Die Elfen (Phantasus, 1812), and in Welhaven's Alfernes Lind 
(Nyere Digte 1845). The conception, therefore, of a magic salve 
spread over the child 's eye is a general Romantic theme, the direct 
source of which Ibsen undoubtedly found in Faye and which he 
used in Gildet paa Solhaug as a poetic figure, symbolizing the magic 
influence of love whose sweet power opens the eye of the soul to 
charms hitherto unknown. 

Fru Inger til 0straat was written about the same time (1857) 
as Gildet paa Solhaug and both have many features in common which 
are based upon Faye. In Fru Inger, Act V, Sc. I, Nils Lykke 
exerts a mysterious, irresistible influence over Eline. It is his eyes 
which have allured her into the net of love from which she cannot 
extract herself. Like the blind falcon (in Gildet paa Solhaug, 

4 Even before the Romantic movement the same theme appears in Scandina- 
vian literature in Holberg's Plutus (1750). In Aristophanes' comedy, Plutus, 
the god of wealth, has lost his sight but regains it in the temple of Aesculapius. 
In Holberg's comedy Aesculapius takes Plutus to a holy spring where his eyes 
are first washed and then smeared with a magic salve. Plutus immediately re- 
gains his sight which enables him to see men as they are and thus to discriminate 
between the worthy and the unworthy. 
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the blind child) Eline too was blind until Nils Lykke released the 
bond from her eyes and raised her aloft (like the falcon) upon the 
treetops to view the world. This passage is evidently a reflection 
of Margit's song about the child born blind. 

Frtj Inger. 

V, 1. 

Eline to Nils Lykke. — Du stirred mig ind i 0iet. 
Hvad var det for en gaadefuld magt, der daared mig 
og kogled mig ind som i et trolddomsnaet. 6 

Som den (falk) var ogsaa jeg blind for lyset og 
for livet. 6 

To return to the passage above referred to in Kjampehfijen 
in which Blanka sees the spirit of nature with the eye of her soul, 
the poetic thought may very well have had its inception in the gen- 
eral Romantic theme of "the blind child and the magic salve" 
and in kindred stories, but the aesthetic nature of Blanka 's des- 
cription seems to point to Hertz's Kong Rent's Datter as the deter- 
mining factor in the development of this conception. 

This conception that the eye may have a double vision is nowhere 
so strongly emphasized as in Peer Gynt (1867). In the celebrated 
scene in the hall of the Dovregubbe, where Peer is being tested as 
his eligibility, and qualifications as a candidate for membership into 
the troll family the last and decisive change in his metamorphosis is 
to have his eye slit, in order that he may be gifted with the troll- 
vision in which all coarse and ugly things are reflected in fair form 
and attractive appearance. If the eye be diseased or faulty an 
operation may restore the organ to its normal function. 7 Peer's 
eye is diseased, according to the troll-view of things, for he still 
possesses the senses of a human being, therefore, the only remedy is 

6 Cf. Gildet paa Solhaug, trolddomsgarM to rhyme with barn. 

• Cf. Gildet paa Solhaug. Ak, ogsaa mine o'jne var blinde for sommerens liv 
og for lysets skaer indtil du ljfete bindet fra mine 0jne og lod mig svinge mig op 
over 10vtoppene. 

7 Thus the king in Kong Rene's Datter fears that the physician Ebn Jahia may 
resort to such an operation: 

Act I, 1. 
Jeg har et Skrift herhjemme, hvor der staaer, 
At 0jets Sygdom ved et dristigt Snit 
Med skarpe Instrumenter stundom lseges. 
Det vil du ikke? Vel, min Ebn Jahia? 
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an operation. The old man assures Peer that hereafter he will see 
all things in a fair light, begging him to remember that the sight is 
the source of much of our suffering and pain. The difference be- 
tween things as they seem and things as they are is the same phil- 
osophic concept which Ibsen again emphasizes in "the life-lie" in 
Vildanden (1884). 

Peer Gynt. 
Act II. 
Dovregubben. 
(lsegger nogle skarpe redskaber paa bordet) 
Her ser du glasmestertjzfjet. 
Spjeld skal du fa, som den olme studen. 
Da vil du skjfone, hun er dejlig, bruden, — 
og aldrig vil synet dit kverves som fjzSr, 
af trippende purker og bjeldekoY. 



Tank efter, hvar megen fortraed og plage 
du kan fri dig for mellem ar og dage. 
Kom dog ihug, at synet er kilden 
til gardens argende beske lud. 

The eye as "the window of the soul," reflecting the personality 
or the emotions of the individual, most generally the pangs of con- 
science, Ibsen repeatedly used as a poetic device. Thus in Fru 
Inger it was Nils Lykke's eyes which captivated the innocent Eline. 
She explains the whole cause of his mysterious influence upon her as 
the result of the look which came from his eyes. 

Fru Inger. 
I, 1. 
nej, jeg elsker dig, fordi ethvert av dine 0jekast 

er et Kongebud, som byder det 

medens dine ord og dine jzijne naerer mig med livsens 
brjzfd. 

V, 1. 
Du stirred mig ind i 0iet. Hvad var det for en 
gaadefuld magt, der daared mig og kogled mig ind 
som i et troldomsgarn. 

But more often the eye reflects the evil conscience within, such as 
is the case with the ship-builder Aune in Samfundets SUttter. Aune 
has decided to let the Indian Girl put to sea without adequate repar- 
ation, which will, of course, result in the loss of human life as well as 
of the ship. This is a criminal deed to which Aune has been forced 
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by his imperious master, but that he, nevertheless, felt that his act 
was wrong is evident from the remark which Krap makes to Consul 
Bernick concerning Aune's dissimulation. Krap believes that 
Aune must have confessed to the crime because of "the evil con- 
science which shone from his eye. " 

SAMFUNDETS ST0TTER. 

Act III. 

Fuldmaegtig Krap. (Daempet) Aha, han var her. Har han 
tilstat? 

Konsul Bernick. Hm . . . ; har De opdaget noget? 

Fuldmaegtig Krap. Hvad behaves det? Sa ikke Konsulen den 
onde Samvittighed skotte ud af fijnene pa ham? 

Konsul Bernick. A hvad; — sadant ses ikke. Har De opdaget 
noget, sparger jeg. 

When Halvard, in Bygmester Solness, discharges the beguiled 
Kaja from his service, his wife notices her treacherous eyes: Gud,for 
nogen lumske fijne hun har. Fru Solness has always suspected the 
girl of an illegitimate relation towards her husband. 



II. 

But the eye as the most potent expression of evil conscience is 
connected very effectively with the child, whose death or suffering 
is due either to the immorality or the neglect on the part of the par- 
ents. Parental responsibility is one very important phase of 
Ibsen's moral doctrines. Conditions in the past effect the present, 
so too present conditions must have a bearing upon the future. 
That Ibsen was strongly impressed with the responsibilities of the 
human race with reference to the future is evident from the manifold 
forms in which this theme occurs in his dramas. Life is a continual 
progress and he who would better the world must have reference 
to those conditions which necessarily effect the future. In 
Samfundet's Stfitter Consul Bernick believes his whole life to be 
dedicated to his son Olaf, who is to take up his father's work after 
him. All his own actions Consul Bernick thinks may be in part 
justified on this ground. Under the law of individual liberty which 
pervades Ibsen's whole doctrine of life, Consul Bernick is at last 
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constrained to allow Olaf to inherit his life's work, not as an en- 
forced labor but as an expression of his own individual character. 
This law of transmission from parent to child according to which 
the world progresses by making way for the individual development 
of future generations, Ibsen has fittingly termed in Lille Eyolf 
as the law of change (Omvandlingens Lov). In Bygmester Solness 
the tragedy consists in the painful aspects of this conflict between 
the old and the new generation. The hope of the future "which 
springs eternal in the human breast" is one of the bright spots in 
Ibsen's philosophy. Thus in his speech at Stockholm (Sept. 24, 
1887) he spoke of the power which the present generation possesses 
to develop and transmit its ideals into the future (Idealnemes 
For plantningsevne og deres Udviklingsdygtighed), which corresponds 
to the Omvandlingens Lov in Lille Eyolf. On this law alone is based 
his hypothesis of "The Third Kingdom," and with reference to 
parental responsibility it is this law upon which the future welfare 
and development of the child depend. 

In Lille Eyolf the whole action hinges upon the question of par- 
ental responsibility. In John Gabriel Borkman both father and 
mother struggle for the possession of the child who is to restore the 
good name of Borkman and the reputation of the family. To the 
son, as in Samfundets Stutter, the father bequeaths his life work; 
so likewise Allmers in Lille Eyolf. 

Lille Eyolf. 
Act I. 

Allmers. Eyolf skal ta mit livsvaerk op. Ifald han sa. vil. 
Eller han kan fa. vaelge noget, som er fuldt ud hans eget. Kanske 
heist del — Na, for alle tilfaeldes skyld sa, lar jeg mit ligge. . . 
Ja, nu endelig. Nu ser jeg, at det h^jeste, jeg har at gp're her i 
verden, det er at vaere en sand far for Eyolf. 

In Fruen fra Havet (1888), Vildanden (1884), Gjengangere (1881) 
Et Dukkehjem (1879), the child suffers on account of the sins or the 
discordant relations of the parents to each other. Lille Eyolf 's 
crutch and crippled body remind us of the offspring of Peer Gynt's 
relations to the Greenclad Woman, who was "lame in his body" 
as Peer was "in his mind." The fate of the future lies with the 
present. This fearful responsibility could not escape the searching 
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eye and relentless severity of Henrik Ibsen. Not only is the physi- 
cal child the offspring of its parents but all the mutual relations of 
the parents, their thoughts, ideals and aspirations are responsible 
factors in the progress of their lives. Thus a mutual ideal which is 
attainable only through voluntary and mutual love and mutual 
cooperation is an offspring of those whose union makes the attain- 
ment of that ideal possible. Remove one of the parents and that 
ideal can never be fostered. Thus marriage is a spiritual as well 
as a physical union. As early as 1864 in Kongs-Emnerne, the con- 
ception of man's highest thoughts and ideals receives its most 
beautiful expression in the symbol of the child, the offspring of 
the soul, towards whom we owe as great a responsibility as towards 
the offspring of the flesh. The higher and nobler the ideal the 
greater the responsibility. Thus the Scald, Jatgejr, compares 
the thoughts of the poet to the child in the mother 's womb, which 
is gradually conceived and given birth. Were he to stifle or slay 
these beautiful thoughts he would commit spiritual murder. He 
has the same responsibility towards his own ideal creation, as the 
mother to her child. 

Kongs-Emnerne. 
IV, 1. 

Kong Skule. Sidder du inde med mange udigtede kvad, Jatgejr. 

Jatgejr. Nej, men med mange ufydte; de undfanges et efter et, 
far liv og sa ftfdes de. 

Kong Skule. Og hvis jeg, som er konge og har magten, hvis 
jeg lod dig draebe, vilde sa hver en ufydt skaldetanke, du bffirer pa, 
do" med dig? 

Jatgejr. Herre, det er en stor synd at draebe en fager tanke. 

King Skule 's whole failure is attributed by Haakon to the fact 
that Skule is "God's foster-child" on earth. The Royal Thought 
{den store Kongstanke), that thought which makes Haakon the real 
king, is the offspring of one who in reality possesses the qualifica- 
tions of a king, who knows no doubt or self-distrust. This thought 
Skule does not possess, but in its place a vacillating and self- 
distrusting attitude. Therefore he has not, symbolically speaking, 
been fostering a "king's child" {tankebarn). The real king's child 
does not belong to him but to Haakon, who alone thinks and acts 
den store Kongstanke. He has, therefore, been fostering Haakon's 
child under the delusion that it was his own. 
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Kongs-Emnerne. 

Act IV, 1. 

Kong Skule. Jeg er som en ufrugtbar kvinde. Derfor elsker 
jeg Hakons kongelige tankebarn, elsker det med min sjaels hedeste 
kaerlighed. 

So likewise, according to the divine right of kings Haakon is God's 
child, Skule His foster-child. 

Act V. 

Hakon. Skule Bardssjzfn var Gud's stedbam paa jorden; det var 
gaden ved ham. 

Parents are mutually responsible for the welfare of their children, 
each has a share in the child. The practical, common-sensed 
Gina in Vildanden exclaims after the death of Hedvig, which 
was due to her husband's selfish arrogance: den ene far hjelpe den 
anden. For nu er vi da halvt om hende, ved jeg. The lack of parental 
responsibility towards the child, which results in its death is a 
still more heinous crime than to murder the child outright. No 
higher covenant can be borne by man than the sense of responsi- 
bility towards himself and those who stand nearest him. 

Hedda Gabler. 
Act III. 

L^vborg. Men det at drcebe sit barn, — det er ikke det vaerste, 
en far kan g^re imod det. 

Hedda. Og hvad er sa dette vaerste? 

L0vborg. Sast nu, Hedda, at en mand, — sadan henad morgen- 

stunden, efter en forvildet, gennemsviret nat kom hjem til sit 

barns mor og sa: h0r du, — jeg har vseret der og der. Pa. de og de 
steder. Og jeg har havt vort barn med mig. Pa de og de steder. 
Barnet er kommet vaek for mig. Rent vsek. Pokker ved, hvad 
hasnder det er faldet i. Hvem der har havt sine fingre i det. 

Hedda. Ah, sa var da dette her bare en bog — — 

L0vborg. Teas rene sjael var i den bog. 

In Naar Vi D0de Vaagner (1899) exactly the same concept re- 
appears. Professor Rubeck has forfeited the spiritual relationship 
of husband and wife, in that he failed to recognize in Irene anything 
more than a means for the attainment of the perfection of his art. 
In Irene, however, lay the secret of his life's happiness, she alone 
possessed the key which could unlock the treasures of his soul. 
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Thus his master piece, "The Day of Resurrection" (Opstandelsens 
Dag), is conceived of as their child, the offspring of the union of his 
soul with hers. Irene's children, offsprings of her flesh, she has 
slain with her own hand, for her union with Herr von Satow she 
did not consider as the true conjugal relation. The "Resurrec- 
tion," however, symbolizes the true spiritual relation of man to 
wife, the offspring of the soul. If the child be the result of mere 
sexual passion as in Lille Eyolf, neither parent in a spiritual sense 
possesses the child. 

Lille Eyolf. 
Act III. 
Allmers. Hvis det er, som du taenker, sa har vi to i grunden 
aldrig ejet vort eget barn. 

So Irene feels no responsibility towards those children which she 
has borne merely by gratifying the sex-instinct in the conventional 
institution of marriage. But "The Day of Resurrection" is the 
offspring of the spirit towards which she feels a maternal responsi- 
bility, but which in her disappointment she would nevertheless 
have slain, to avenge the faithlessness of her spiritual consort. 
Allmers too, in Lille Eyolf, feels, as it were, a resurrection (en 
opstandelse) in the new spirit of love towards his wife, which now 
is based upon a spiritual comradeship. 

Lille Eyolf. 
Act III. 
Allmers. Den (kaerlighed) er d0d. Men i det, som jeg nu, i 
medskyldighed, og bodstrang, fpler for dig, — i det skimter jeg 
ligesom en opstandelse 

The symbol of the child's eye, typifying the spirit of the little 
soul for whose existence the parents are responsible, appears 
again and again in Ibsen's works. The eyes of the dead often 
haunt the murderer. Selfishness, jealousy, lack of the sense of 
responsibility and consequent neglect of the child may often make 
the parents actually guilty of infanticide. In a union in which 
spiritual kinship is lacking, even where there is towards the offspring 
no neglect upon the part of the parents, the death of the child, 
as in Fruenfra Havet, is felt as a divine atonement for thus sinning 
against the law of the spirit. Then the eyes of the little one haunt 
the vision of the guilty parent. Even as early as Peer Gynt this con- 
cept appears (Act I) in the scene between Peer and the three 
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Sceterjenter. From the profligate relations of one of these girls a 
child is born. Her lover has slain the child and put its grinning 
head upon a pole. The staring eyes haunt her. When the second 
girl refers to Peer's passion as "sparkling and sputtering like red- 
hot iron," the guilty mother compares it to "the child's eye which 
looks up from the darkest cairn." It is difficult to see any 
similarity whatsoever between the staring eye of a corpse and the 
red glow of iron, unless it be perhaps that the memory of the child 's 
eyes burns like red-hot iron upon her soul. At any rate it is the 
child's eyes which haunts her soul, typifying by its mute stare 
the sin of passion and infanticide: som bamedjefra svarteste tjernet. 
Most especially in Fruenfra Havet and Lille Eyolf do the child's 
eyes appear as the symbol of a guilty relation upon the part of the 
parents toward the child. In Fruen fra Havet, Ellida has formerly 
been engaged to a mysterious sailor whom she now believes to have 
perished in a shipwreck. But she still feels an irresistible attraction 
towards this personality which once captivated her whole heart. 
In spirit she still seems to be wedded to the sea whose personifica- 
tion is represented in this fantastic form of the strange sailor. 
Her child which she bore by Dr. Wangel bears a marked resemblance 
to the sailor lover in having the same peculiar eyes. When the 
stranger returns, Ellida recognizes him only by his eyes which have 
a terrifying effect yet an irresistible attraction for her. 

Fruen fra Havet 
Act HI. 

Ellida (farer sammen). Ah ! (stirrer pa ham, tumler til- 

bage og bryder ud i et halvkvalt skrig:) (3jnene! — — 

0jnene 

Ellida (f01er hans blik og bryder ud). Sta ikke og se saledes 
pa mig! 

Ellida (slaet). Ja, jeg tror virkelig, du har ret! Synes du ikke, 
det var besynderligt, Wangel? Taenk, — — at jeg ikke, straks 
kendte ham! 

Wangel. Det var bare paa ajnene, sa du 

Ellida. A ja, — — 0jnene! 0jnene! 

In this regard we are reminded of the mysterious and irresistible 
influence which Nils Lykke 's eyes exerted upon Eline in Fru Inger. 
That the child should inherit the features or any physical resem- 
blance to the lover testifies to the guilty relation in which the moth- 
er felt herself to be, though such a relation existed only in her own 
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heart. No one but herself can see the resemblance of the child to the 
the stranger. Her husband, a physician, assures an intimate 
friend of the family, Arnholm, that such an assertion is a mere 
aberration of her diseased condition of mind. The child's eyes 
were as normal as any child's at birth. 

Fruen fra Havet. 
Act IV. 

Arnholm. Ja, men sig mig nu en ting. Denne hendes under- 
lige, uhyggelige pastand om at barnets 0jne — ? 

Wangel (ivrig). Det med 0jnene tror jeg aldeles ikke pa! Jeg 
vil ikke tro pa. sligt noget! Det ma vaere den pure indbildning af 
hende. Ikke noget andet. 

Arnholm. La De maerke til mandens o'jne, da De sa. ham igar. 

Wangel. Ja visst gjorde jeg det. 

Arnholm. Og De fandt ikke nogen slags lighed? 

But for Ellida the child is inseparably connected with the stranger 
with whom she has now broken her engagement. Therefore, for 
her the child is in part an offspring of her mystical lover and herself, 
though she is legally wedded to Dr. Wangel. The child's eyes 
remind her, with their agonizing gaze, of this unseen relation. She 
remembers the stranger by his eyes and by the breast pin which 
had in it a large bluish pearl resembling the dead eye of a fish. So 
the child's eye likewise seemed to her to resemble the different 
phases of the sea, shifting its color like the waters of the ocean. 
If the fjord lay calm and unruffled in the sunshine, so did the eyes; 
and in the storm the eyes shifted accordingly. And these eyes 
were the same as those which she saw ten years ago; they were the 
strangers eyes. All this symbolizes the mother's guilty relation in 
which she felt she stood in spirit towards a man with whom she was 
not wedded. 8 The child's eye resembles the sea, just as the 

8 Goethe also made use of this same theme in Die Wahlverwandtschaften. 
(Part II, Ch. 8) A child is born to Charlotte, which to parties not concerned in 
the relations between Charlotte and the Hauptmann, Ottilie and Eduard, seems 
to be the perfect counterpart of its father, but Ottilie sees in the child's eyes a 
marked resemblance to herself and at the same time Mittler discovers a likeness 
to the Hauptmann. Afterwards (Part II, Ch. 13) Eduard also sees in the child's 
eyes the resemblance to the Hauptmann and to Ottilie: "Nicht doch!" versetzte 
Ottilie, alle Welt sagt, es gleiche mir. " "War' es moglich? " versetzte Eduard, 
und in dem Augenblick schlug das Kind die Augen auf, zwei grosse, schwarze, 
durchdringende Augen, tief und freundlich. Eduard warf sich bei dem Kinde 
nieder; er kniete zweimal vorOttilien. Dubist's, rief er aus, deine Augen sind's. 
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stranger, with whom the mother stands as spiritual consort, is a 
personification of the sea and its magical charm. 

Feuen era Havet 
Act II. 

Ellida. Ja. Ude pa. Bratthammeren. Aller tydeligst ser jeg 
hans brystna.1 med en stor, blahvid perle i. Den perlen ligner et 

d$dt fiskefije. Og det ligesom stirrer pa mig 

hvorledes skal vi grunde ud — dette gadefulde med barnets 0jne — ? 

Wangel. Ksere, velsignede Ellida, jeg forsikrer dig, at det var 
bare en indbildning af dig. Barnet havde akkurat samme slags 
0jne som andre normale b0rn. 

Ellida. Nej! det havde ikke! At du ikke kunde se det! Bar- 
nets 0jne skifted farve efter sjjzfen. La, Jjorden i solskinsstille, sa 
var 0jnene derefter. Istormvejr ogsa. A, jeg sa, det nok, jeg, om 
ikke du sa. det. 

Wangel. (eftergivende). Hm, — lad sa vaere da. Men selv om sa 
var? Hvad sa? 

Ellida (Sagte og naermere). Jeg har set slige 0jne fjzfr. 

Wangel. Nar? Og hvor — ? 

Ellida. Ude pa Bratthammeren. For ti ar siden. 

Wangle, (viger et skridt). Hvad skal dette — ! 

Ellida (hvisker baevende). Barnet havde den fremmede mands 
fy'ne. 

In Lille Eyolf the child's eyes play even a more prominent 
part in symbolizing the feeling of guilt upon the part of the mother. 
Here the child stands between the parents as an alienating, instead 
of a reconciling influence. The totally dissimilar temperaments 
of the parents, on the part of the wife a lack of comprehension 
of her husband's intellectual ideals, coupled with a primitive, 
sensual nature and a petty jealousy which blinds her to her duty 
towards her child, all this results in not only a complete estrange- 
ment between the parents but also in the death of Little Eyolf. 9 



9 So too in Die Wahlverwandschaften the child serves as an actual estrangement 
(though for an entirely different reason) between Eduard and his wife and on ac- 
count of parental neglect the child, like Lille Eyolf, is drowned. Part II, Ch. 
13. Eduard, "dies Kind ist aus einem doppelten Ehebruch erzeugt! Es trennt 
mich von meiner Gattin und meine Gattin von mir, wie es uns hatte verbinden 
sollen. " 
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Even before Little Eyolf's death Rita, the wife, refers to the 
child's evil eyes. The child she believes has alienated her hus- 
band's affections. She feels her offspring, therefore, to be an evil 
influence in her life, and so to her the child seems to have evil 
eyes. When the engineer, Borghejm, returns from his walk with 
Asia (the supposed sister of Allmers, the husband) Rita learns from 
Borghejm that he has been jilted by Asta, the woman he loves. 
The scene is tense with suppressed emotion. An evil spirit seems 
to hover above the heads of the unfortunate lovers. To Rita 
occurs involuntarily the sight of those "evil eyes" which have 
robbed her of her husband's love and wrecked her life's happiness. 
Turning to Borghejm, she says: "I dare say that evil eyes have 
played a trick on you." Borghejm: "evil eyes, do you believe in 
evil eyes, Mrs. Allmers?" Rita: "yes, I am beginning now to be- 
lieve in evil eyes, mostly in evil child's eyes." 

Lille Eyolf. 
Act I. 

Borghejm. Se sa. Nu har frjziken Allmers og jeg gat vor sidste 
tur sammen. 

Rita, (ser studsende pa. ham). Ah! Og der f^lger ikke 

nogen lsengere rejse efterpa turen? 

Borghejm. Jo, for mig. 

Rita. For Dem alene? 

Borghejm. Ja, for mig alene. 

Rita, (skotter mo'rkt til Allmers). Hjzfrer du det, Alfred? 
(vender sig til Borghjem). Jeg t0r vsedde, at det er onde <t>jne, 
som har spillet Dem et puds her. 

Borghejm. (ser pa hende). Onde o'jne? 

Rita, (nikker). Onde 0jne, ja. 

Borghejm. Tror De pa onde 0jne, fru Allmers? 

Rita. Ja, jeg er begyndt at tro pa onde 0jne nu. Mest pa, 
onde bameftjne. 

Rita makes no effort to conceal her dark thoughts towards her 
husband (skotter nvjtrkt til Allmers) when she makes reference to 
the influence of evil eyes and most of all, evil child's eyesl But 
the day of reckoning soon comes when these "evil child's eyes," 
open, staring and mute, haunt her own soul night and day, like the 
ghost of the murdered Caesar. There is a certain poetical Nemesis 
which finds Little Eyolf dead with open, staring eyes; with "those 
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evil eyes" which previous to his death expressed to her the cause 
for the alienation of her husband's love. In her selfish, unnatural 
jealousy she has been guilty of breaking the highest covenant of 
womanhood, maternal responsibility. The force of conscience 
gradually awakens a new sense of motherhood within her. Her 
hatred of her child (because, as she thought it stood in the way 
of her husband 's love) is now transformed into a sense of responsi- 
bility for its death and into a consequent sense of guilt. So the 
eyes which formerly expressed for her an evil influence, now take on 
all the aspects of the relentless persecution of an evil conscience. 
Little did she think that by wishing those eyes away from between 
herself and her husband the law of maternal love would, thus vio- 
lated, claim as an atonement the life of her only child. Nowhere 
has Ibsen pronounced such a severe judgment upon the lack of 
parental responsibility and nowhere has he given such powerful 
expression to his thoughts in poetic metaphors. It is this role 
of moral purification which the symbol of the child's eyes plays, 
lashing like an avenging fury the unfortunate, guilty mother. 

Lille Eyolf. 12 
Act II. 

Rita. Yes, they said, he lay upon his back, 
and with big, open eyes. 

Allmers. Open eyes, but very quiet? 

Rita. Yes, very quiet. And then something 
came and took him off, they called it a current. 



Rita (lamenting). Day and night he will 
appear before me, as he lay down there. 

Allmers. With those big, open eyes. 

Rita (shudders). Yes, with those big, open eyes. 
I see them, I see them right before me. 

Allmers (rising slowly and casting a 
threatening look towards her). Were they evil, 
those eyes, Rita? 

Rita (turns pale). Evil — ! 

Allmers (goes close up to her). Were they 
evil eyes which stared up from the depths below? 



12 On account of their wonderful dramatic strength the following passages 
from Lille Eyolf are here translated into English. 
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Rita (draws back). Alfred — ! 

Allmers (following her). Answer me! Were 
they evil child's-eyes? 

Rita (cries out). Alfred! Alfred! 

Allmers. Now we have it, just as you wished 
it, Rita. 

Rita. As / wished it! What did / wish? 

Allmers. That Eyolf were not here. 

Rita. Never in the world did I wish that! 
That Eyolf did not stand between us two, — that's 
what I wished. 

Allmers. Quite right, hereafter he never will. 

Rita (softly, staring). Perhaps all the more 
hereafter, (collapses), oh this grewsome spectre! 

Allmers (nodding his head). Of the evil child's- 
eyes, yes. 

Allmers. Who knows, but that big open, child's- 
eyes will not look upon us day and night. 

So acute is her mental anguish and so great is her fear of the child 's 
eyes that Rita dreads to be left alone. The ghost of her child 
haunts her when the darkness of night begins to fall. 

Act III. 

Rita (lamenting) . Oh, do not all of you leave me ! 

Allmers (approaching her). Why, you said 
you would rather be left alone. 

Rita. Yes, but I dare not. The ugly dark- 
ness is beginning to come on, and I imagine I see 
big, open eyes looking at me. 

When the steamship approaches which is to take Asta from her, 
the lights on the vessel assume the form of big glowing eyes one red, 
the other green (the colors of the lanterns). 

Act III. 

Allmers. Now the steamship is coming. See 
there, Rita! 

Rita. I dare not look at it. 

Allmers. Dare not! 

Rita. No, for it has a red eye, and a green 
one too, big glowing eyes. 

And when at last she determines to atone for her criminal neglect 
by active service and by cooperation with her husband in a new 
life dedicated to work in behalf of children and humanity, she 
describes this process of moral purification as "appeasing the big, 
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open eyes." The curse cannot be lifted from her head until she 
has sacrificed to the avenging fury of conscience, her jealousy, 
pettiness, and evil impulses. 

Act III. 

Rita (softly, with a sad smile). I want to 
placate those big, open eyes, you understand. 

In Fru Inger the heroine is haunted by the eyes of her dead 
ancestors. On this night Fru Inger is to decide the fate of her 
country and the life of her last child. She cannot, in order to save 
her country-men, bring it upon herself to sacrifice her only son, so 
strong is the mother love within her. The fear of losing her 
child in this destructive and fatal conflict with political parties 
in Norway produces a sort of hallucination similar to that which 
Rita has in Lille Eyolf. Many are her ancestors who have fallen in 
intrigue and political corruption. The ghosts of these men are 
abroad on this night. She sees them in the large hall adjoining; 
their staring eyes meet her from every corner. 

Fru Inger. 

Act I. 

Fru Inger (hun kaster et stjalent blik imod riddersalen, vender 
sig bort som i angst og siger hviskende:) Nu er de derinde igen. 
Blege spogelser;— -d0de faedre; faldne fraender. — Fy, disse borende 
<j>jne fra alle krogene! 

III. 

The belief that evil spirits infest the body or obsess the soul is 
a very common superstition with a very ancient and complicated 
history. Selfishness, violent and unconstrained passions and 
bestial desires are the inheritance of the natural man which 
claim a larger or smaller share in the character of all human beings. 
The evil and unclean spirits of biblical times are not lacking in 
modern society. Such impulses as make war on the spirit 
or tend to lower the moral or spiritual ideals are fittingly symbo- 
lized in Ibsen as trolls. The trolls are a product of Norwegian 
folk-lore, children of nature, ugly and repulsive to men, most 
always their enemies yet having much in common with human 
beings. They infest the mountains and woods, play mischievous 
and often malicious pranks upon their human brethren, stealing 
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men's children and putting their own ugly offspring in place of 
the human child (bytting), bewitching the bride and groom at 
a wedding ceremony and turning the choice food into loathsome 
toads and vile monsters, (cf. Asbj0rnson og Moe. Norske Folke- 
eventyr.) Yet they move and have their being just as the human 
race. The struggle in which the human soul is constantly engaged, 
in order to conquer or at least suppress the lower impulses of human 
nature, is given beautiful expression in a little verse which Ibsen 
once wrote in an album, 1878: 

"At leve er — krig med trolde 
i hjertets og hjernens hvaelv. 
At digte, — det er at holde 
dommedag over sig selv. " 

"To live is — war with trolls 
Within the heart and brain. 
Poetry — that is to hold 
Judgment over ourselves. " 

In Peer Gynt Ibsen has set forth this concept most clearly. By 
living solely according to selfish impulses and by giving unlimited 
gratification to the demands of his sensual nature Peer is proved 
to be in no wise essentially different from a troll. He differs only 
outwardly, i, e. in appearance and in retaining the human senses. 
Let him bind on the Dovre-king's tail, allow his vision to be altered 
by slitting his eye, and then let him trust to habit to correct his 
taste and to make him find pleasure in the Dovre method of life and 
we have Peer Gynt, prince of Dovre, in nature and character a 
troll, carrying like all trolls the mark of trolldom on his escutcheon 
•oare sig selvnok. The struggle with these evil forces (krig med trolde), 
such as compromise, lust, greed, selfishness, lack of sympathy, etc., 
is never in Peer's case a real conflict, for he always "goes around." 
He avoids the moral issue, instead of facing it and "going through. " 
The great troll-monster (Bolgen) encircles him on all sides render- 
ing his escape impossible, except through the comprehension of 
the higher self, the vital spark of which still burns within him in 
his love for Solveig. The troll-monster defeats him by the corrosive 
force of Peer's own weakness, without using violence, for Peer's 
character is not strong enough to offer any vital resistance. Ibsen 
here depicts a man the very opposite of Brand, who takes up 
single handed, the struggle of compromise with the lower self; 
and the very opposite of himself, the man and poet "warring with 
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trolls within his heart and brain and holding judgment over him- 
self." 

It is always the lower, primitive instincts in man which Ibsen 
symbolizes in the troll. Those elemental forces so potent in the 
Old Norse viking, when curbed and controlled by the will, may be 
productive of heroic deeds. The Valkyria spirit of Hjfirdis and 
Rebecca West is inspiring and excites heroism in the souls of the 
men who admire these women, yet this spirit is destructive and 
results in tragedy if not guided in the right direction. Hedda 
Gabler and Hilde Wangel (in Bygmester Solness) both possess this 
lawless spirit, and like Hjfirdis and Rebecca give full vent to its 
tyrannical influence. Selfish desires, lust and jealousy are the 
motive power in this impelling force. Thus Hilda defines that 
secret impulse, which drove her to follow the master-builder with 
the intention of goading him on to destruction (in order to gratify 
her sense of conquest and complete domination over him), as 
the troll within her. When the master-builder refers to his 
own wild desire to attain to the impossible in his profession she 
calls this propensity in him " the troll. " It is a wild and restless 
longing, calling out incessantly within him and luring him on, 
just as it "lashed and drove" Hilda on, until she was compelled 
to come to him. This unseen force is irresistible and the victim 
must finally yield to its impulse, whether he will or no. 

Bygmester Solness. 
Act II. 

Solness (alvorlig). Har De aldrig maerket det, Hilde, at det 
umulige — det ligesom lokker og roper pa en? 

Hilde (tsenker sig om). Det umulige? (livfuld). Jo da! Har 
De det ogsa pa det saet? 

Solness. Ja, jeg har det. 

Hilde. Sa er der vel — san lidt trold i Dem ogsa, da? 

Solness. Hvorfor trold? 

Hilde. Na, hvad vil da De kalde sligt noget? 

Hilde (helt alvorlig). Det var dette indeni mig, som jog og 
pisked mig hid. Lokked og drog mig ogsa. 

Solness. Der har vi det! Der har vi det! Hilde! Der bor 
trold i Dem ogsa. Li' som i mig. For det er troldet i en, ser 
De, — det er det som roper pa magterne udenfor. Og sa ma en gi 
sig, enten en sa vil eller ikke. 
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In this regard we are reminded of Goethe's "Das Damonische, " 
which drives and goads its victim on to action whether he will or 
no, except that Goethe emphasizes in the demoniacal power the 
higher as well as the lower impulses of human nature. The highly 
cultured and sensitive man likewise stands under the compulsion 
of an outside and unseen force, namely, that of his highest ideals, 
under such a compelling force as the &up6vu>v of Socrates. 
Just as Solness ("det er det som roper pa magterne udenfor") 
so Goethe felt this force as something outside of himself, as some- 
thing which swept him along in the course of life and carried him 
(when rightly guided) to the destined goal of his career. Thus 
Egmont, who is a literary reflection of Goethe's inner self, can 
brook no opposition to his course of action since he feels that he is 
but a tool in the hands of a higher power. Like Hilda Wangel he is 
lashed and goaded on by invisible spirits. Therefore, all remon- 
strances are in vain, he must follow the course prescribed for him 
by this outside and unseen force; hence his impatient rebuke to 
his well meaning and trusty friend, the secretary: 

Egmont. 
zweiter aufzug. 

Egmont. Kind! Kind! nicht weiter! Wie von unsichtbaren 
Geistern gepeitscht, n gehen die Sonnenpferde der Zeit mit unsers 
Schicksals leichtem Wagen durch; und uns bleibt nichts, als, 
mutig gefasst, die Ziigel festzuhalten und bald rechts, bald links, 
vom Steine hier, vom Sturze da, die Rader wegzulenken. Wohin 
es geht, wer weiss es? Erinnert er sich doch kaum, woher er kam! 

Ibsen too has used the term "the demoniacal" as a compelling 
force outside oneself that must find expression in the individual. 
But as in the case of the "troll" the "demoniacal" represents 
solely the lower impulses of human nature. So in Vildanden 
Dr. Relling, who inflates all those about him with the "life-lie," 
makes the drunkard Mohik believe that the regular debauches 
to which the latter is subject is the influence of a higher power 
which Relling calls "the demoniacal," for Molvik is a theological 
student: "Kandidat Molvik er dcemonisk, ser De. " 

There are good as well as evil impulses in human nature and of 
this Halvard Solness is conscious when he refers to "the troll" 

13 Cf von unsichtbaren Geistern gepeitscht with Hilde's words: det var delte in- 
deni mig som jog og pisked mig, and Solness' : det er det som roper p& magterne 
udenfor. 
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within himself. These impulses he describes, using a metaphor 
akin to that of the troll, as "good devils" and "bad devils", "light- 
haired devils" and "dark-haired devils." 

Bygmester Solness. 
Act II. 
Solness (gar om pa gulvet). A, der er sa urimelig mange daevler 
til i verden, som en ikke ser, Hilde! 
Hilde. Daevler ogsa? 

Solness (stanser). Snille daevler og onde daevler. Lysharede 
daevler og svartharede. Vidste en bare altid, om det er de lyse 
eller de m0rke, som har tag i en. 

But the symbol of the troll is always uppermost when it is a ques- 
tion of evil impulses. The impulse which drove the master- 
builder and Hilde together and which finally caused his destruc- 
tion is the troll which has also "sucked the life's blood" from his 
innocent wife. 

Bygmester Solness. 
Act III. 
Solness. Ja, daevlerne! Og troldet indeni mig ogsa. De har 
tappet alt livsblodet of kende. 

This superstition that trolls bleed their victims found expression 
previously in Peer Gynt. When Peer tries to intimidate the inno- 
cent Solveig he threatens to haunt her at night, visiting her in the 
form of an ugly troll. "I will draw off thy blood into a cup," 
he says (jeg tapper dit blod i en kop -cf . Bygmester Solness. De har 
tappet alt livsblodet af hende. 

InNaar Vi D$de Vaagner all the grotesque figures of the animal 
world haunt the artist Rubeck in the busts which he has wrought 
since the time when Irene left him. The absence of the spiritual 
element which was the origin of his genius produces in his figures 
the ugly appearance of brute animals, an element which is visible 
only to himself since he alone feels the great loss of the spiritual 
element in his work. The carnival in the Dovre Hall with all its 
bestial aspects {Peer Gynt. Act I) cannot be compared to the repul- 
sive figures which Rubeck sees in the creations of his own hand. 
Without there is a likeness to the model after whom the bust has 
been chiseled; this the world (mobben og massen) sees. But 
within, in the concept and spirit of the form, lies that which is 
visible only to the artist, viz. the artistic conception. From this 
conception all spirituality has vanished. 
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Nor Vi D0de Vagner. 14 
Act I. 

Professor Rubeck (smiles blandly). They are not 
really portrait-busts that I fashion, Maja. 

Fru Maja. What are they then? 

Professor Rubeck. There is something treacherous, 
something hidden, within and back of those busts, — 
something secret which men cannot see. Only I can see 
it. Without there is that "striking likeness," as they 
call it, which people stand and stare at in such astonish- 
ment — (lowers his voice) — but down at the very bottom 
they (the human busts) are respectable, honest horse- 
physiognomies, obdurate ass-snouts, crest-fallen, low- 
browed dog-skulls, fattened swine-heads and insipid, 
brutal study-portraits among them too. 

Fru Maja (indifferently) — all those dear domestic 
animals then. 

Professor Rubeck. Only those dear domestic animals, 
Maja; all those beasts which human beings have bungled 
and distorted in their own likeness and which in revenge 
have distorted human beings. 

In the Epilogue we have the literary expression of the poet's 
confession of life. — " Is the artistic or the ideal life worth living?" 
he seems to ask. What life is, he seems to have answered in the 
little verse of 1878 — " to live is — to war with trolls within the heart 
and brain." Success in life is not an outward but an inward 
thing. It lies not in the adulation or admiration of the world, as 
"the mob" viewed the artist Rubeck 's portrait-busts, but in 
the inner adjustment of the lower primitive, human impulses with 
the highest ideals of the spiritual man. Thus man gradually 
conforms to the conditions which shall be imposed on him in The 
Third Kingdom. But ere he can do this the troll-monster and all 
its kind must be vanquished. The symbol of the troll has a far- 
reaching import and touches one of the most vital doctrines in 
Ibsen's philosophy of life. 

Though by its very nature symbolism must be indefinite (a 
poetic rather than a philosophic device), yet we cannot overlook 
the significance of its bearing upon the inner conception of the 
poet's work. The writer realizes the fragmentary nature of this 
article, hoping that an exhaustive treatise upon this subject may 
be some day undertaken. 

Kansas University. Albert Morey Sturtevant. 

"Again I have yielded to the temptation to translate the original into. 
English on account of the peculiar dramatic strength of this passage. 



